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Froin the Model American Courier. 160,000. This includes Clifton, a sort of Moya- » great suspension bri@ge builder—what is his name? 


BRISTOL. 
Situation of Bristolh—Dangerous Cliffs—Ground and Lofty 


Cromwell—John Cabot—Chatterton—A * Show”’—Attending 
Church—Bristol Cathedral— Beauties of a Union of Church 
and State. 


towns in England. 
ago, in American and West Indian trade, it out- 
rivalled Liverpool. ‘The body of merchants and 
the town council, who were interested in the harbor 
and dock property, like many other monopolies, 
calculated too strongly on the power they possessed 
and committed a fatal 


error, They charged so 


, 


> Tumbling—Queer Steam Boats—Antiquity of Bristol—Oliver } 


Bristow has been one of the most important | 
Less than a hundred years 


mensing or Southwark to the main city. 

Bristol is situated on the Avon, seven miles from 
its entrance to the river Severn. ‘This is not Shak- 
speare’s Avon, though occasionally a poetical swan 
The 
here to the Severn is a narrow, deep stream, with 
high, rocky banks. 


has appeared in these waters. Avon from 
Some forty yeurs ago they at- 
tempted to build an iron suspension bridge across 
the Avon, near Clifton, just below Bristol; and 


tens of thousands gathered together from the sur- 


; rounding country to witness, with great ceremonics, 


} the laying of the corner-stone. 


high dock and harbor fees to the proprietors of | 


ships trading here, that a large number of shipping } 


merchants, who had remonstrated in vain against 








harbor, drew off the trade to that more liberal coast, 
fourth 
town, though containing a population of some 


xO SO) 


)and ruined Bristol. This is now a rate 


7 the lreavy dues, went to Liverpool, improved that | 
t 


Their enthusiasm, 
however, foamed up and cooled down about the 
same moment, for, at this time, all you can see 
that looks like a bridge is two solid stone abute. 
ments on the high banks ; and dangling between 
them, across the river,is a single wire, like the 


ghost of some departed bridge revising the glimp- 


ses of the moon—and the Avon. I fancy the form 


is almost as material as some of the dreams of our 


} who threw the wires across Niagara and Ohio.* 
I have a book of English scenery that has in it a 
fine pitture ofan clegant “ suspension bridge across 

: the Avon, near Clifton,” but, alas! it exists only 


ei ibeadienennena eee 
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t a book. Near the site of this bridge the banks 1 
are from 200 to 400 feet high, and often quite per- 
pendicular. } 

Many persons have given samples of “ ground } 
and lofty tumbling,” by going off the rocks. A } 
few weeks ago, in March; a young lady, who was ; 
walking along on the smooth grass at the top of } 
the deceitful ledge, fell near 200 feet, dashing her- ; 
self to pieces. A medical gentleman, a few years } 
ago, in walking along the bank, reading a book, 
walked directly off and was killed instantly. Near- ; 
ly every year persons lose their lives bere. They +p 


r 


talk of erecting some barricades to prevent such ( 
of « 
Z 


) 
7 







* Mr. Ellett, we presume, our corresp ndent means, 
whose dreams we know but little: but of the material of © 
whose bridges, especially that of Niagara, we can speak C 
un lerstandingl ips we have walked in safety over it.— 
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accidents. I don’t mean to take my first lessons | [ went through the Bristol Cathedral, the other day | length, will not sell a piece of land a hundred feet \ 
and admired the ancient carvings, stained win- | square, for such reprobates to build a church—beg 
} dows, figures ef Saints and Saviours, knights in | 
u 


in flying from this cliff. 

The * Great Western” steamship was built here; 
anda steam line attempted to New-York, but the 
trace would not support it. In contrast to the ma- 
jestic steamship of 3000 tons, they have here the 


very smellest steam boats I have ever seen. I | 


judge they are about 9 feet wide and 25 to 30 feet 
long. They will ran ender a bridge that is within 
ten feet of the water. They are screw steamers, 
and what little, hobbling, egg shetl looking thmgs 
they are! Of course, as they are built in this town, 
thev are “ ship shape and Brist fushion,” and the 
way they run isa caution to slow coaches. I went 
down one day to take a ride on one, and found it 
had left the stairs where passengers get on. It 
was ploughing its way down the river, through the 
shipping, like a young duck among a flock of wild 
geese, when | put up my hand as a signal, and she 
stopped instanter, turned round in a moment, and 
came back and took me on board. 
six passengers. 


I found five or 
The funniest boat I ever rode on! 
Down the river we steamed, and in about ten min- 
utes we were at our jotrney’s end, the “ Hot 
Wells,” near two miles below. ‘The fare was not 
very heavy—just three pence, and tlie second cab- 
in two pence. Three of these diminutive steamers 
form a sort of line of water omnibusses. I inquired 
of the captain of the steamer I rode on, respecting 
the cost of his bout, and he told me £350—a sum 
that would build a bowl near ten times as large on 
the Mississippi river. 

Bristol is not what you might call a very elegant 
or handsome place, but the half sister, or rather 
part of Bristol itself, Clifton, is very beautiful. 

Bristol is a town of great antiquity, having been 
an inhabited place as lomg ago as the time of the 

tomans. In the days of William the Conqueror 
a fort was built here that lasted about six ceuturies 
when that sturdy old democrat, ¢ Jiiver Cromwell, 
buttered it duwna with bis cannon. 
more forts than he could garrison. After Charles’ 
army was defeated at Naseby, 1645, Bristol sur- 
rendered to Fairfax, after a seige of twenty-one 
days. Bristol has been the birth place of some 
celebrated characters. Here was born John Cabot, 


the daring navigator, who had the good fortune, 
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} armor, litle winged boys, that the man told me } 
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He wanted no | 


guided by the load-star of Columbus, to first dis- 


cover the American continent. ‘Thatextraordinary 
genius, young Chatterton, was born here ; and in 
the old Mary Redchff church he wrote, and pre- 
tended he found, the Rowley Manuscripts. Bristol 
gave him birth, but he wandered away and died of 
starvation in the streets of London! Sad, sad fate 
for a boy of genius. Among all the noble, Bristol 
has produced some of the ignoble. Here Bob 
Southey was born : here, and in the old cathedral, 
you can sec a “ counterleit preseatment” of his 
hypocritical face. A very excellent block of mar- 
ble was spoiled for this purpose. 

Bristol is as badly priest-ridden as any place in 
Britain. An immense amount of money is collec- 
ted here annually, to pay bishops, deans, sub- 
sachristies, and every grade of Church and State 
paupers down to the most insignificant parish bea- 
ble. The people, who pay, have no choice or ap- 
pointment in those who are clected to serve them; 


4 but the tithes must be paid, or the h apless sinner 


,must rot in jail. Such are the beauties of a union 


)of Church and State. ‘They have here two regular 


“show shops,” and pretty good ones, tuo, they are. 


| 
| 
{ 


a 


} 


| the Presbyterian is the “ State Church,” immense 


| curiosity hunters as he can. 


was angels; and in the belfry .a fine set of old | 
bells; und on the top a grand view of the surroun- 
ding country. After { had been shown through, I 
gave the man that attended me a shilling.” I gave 


looked at it, tossed it over, and looked on the other | 
side of it; and seemed to think it a very small 
piece of money ; but I told him that was all he | 
would get, so he might as well pocket it at once, 
and—he did. I left: well satisfied with the | 
* show.” The flunkey whv attended me was cal- | 
led the sub.sachristy. His duties are various.— | 
He shows people to their seats in time of worship. 
He also “ shows” the Cathedral during the week | 
days ; and he extracts as mach hard coin from the | 


I hope he gets his | 
bread by it, which he doubtless does; and which, 


like has immortal townsinan, Bob Southey, he prob- 
ably, butters on both sides. I am told the Church | 
of St. Mary Redcliff is more beautiful than the 
Bristol Cathedral. I intend to call and see it some 
day. A few years since, the sub-sachristy of the 
Mary Redcliff Church died, and left the nice little 
fortune of £20,000—only about a hundred thou- 
sand dollars! Nice little berth, that sab-sachristy : 
—wonder if they have any vacancies ? 

Let us see for a moment what the people of Bris- 
tol get fur the money they pay to church officials ; 
and how far their church room accoinmodates the 
public. The guide-book says * Bristol contains 17 | 
churches and chapels of ease, besides a considerable | 
number of chapels belonging to various bodies of | 
Dissenters.” Yes, a considerable number ;” and | 
the place of worship of the reprobates—the mere ! 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Universalists, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, &c. &c. 
is merely a chapel.” It won't do to call it a 
* church.” O, no! the church is where the Queen | 
goes ; and it is where a great amount of the fat of | 
the land gocs in the shape of tithes, tines, church 
rates, &c. &c. to pay salaries of from $5,000 to 
$75,000 a-year; so that the flunkies who hold up 
the skirts of the priest’s garments, and charge way- 
farers for looking at the church, die with fortunes 
of $95,000, and the bishops leave fortunes of five 
and six millions of dollars—allaccumulated during 
one life-time, and that in an impoverished land like 
Ireland. 

No wonder a vast number of the people of Great 
Britain are beggars. Why shouldn’t the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury present the best office in his 
gift to his own son? Cannot aman do what he 
likes with his own? The “ considerable number” 
of “ chapels” belonging to the “ Dissenters” are 
crowded on Sunday ; and the poor people cannot 
get money to build other places of worship, they 
bave to pay such heavy rates to the Church of | 
England ; a Charch they abhor ; not so much for | 
its tenets, as for the immense mass of corruption 
within its pale. In many places, “ Dissenters” 
cannot even get land; money won't buy it, where. 
ou to build a place of worship. 





In Scotland, where 


communities collect together on Sundays, summer | 
and winter, and worship their God in the open air ; | 
and all because my lord, who owns deer shootings 


} 


a hundred miles, or fifty miles, or twenty miles in 
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his pardon, a ** chapel”—on. 
Oh! if there are places of reward, and places of 
punishment, where will many .of the honored, the 


| wealthy, and the surpliced of this world go? I 
| speak nought of any particular sect or creed® but 


, ofa State Established Church, that swallows up 
| it voluntarily—think it was worth it ?—but he | 


the fat of the land, and flrnishes a very little for 
the immense sum of money it receives. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, before the Reformation, was 
as bad—probably worse ; the Established Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland is, perhaps little or no 
better; and were the State Religion of England 
now to be changed to Methodism, or given over to 
the Baptists, the Quakers, or Unitarians, or Uni- 


versalists, it would, probably, in a few generations 


be just as corrupt. It is the system—A Union 
or Cuuren ano Srate that I oppose; not the 
creed. 

Last Sunday I attended worship at the Bristol 
Cathedral. leard the magnificent organ, with 
its rich, melodious tones sounding through “ the 
long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults ;” was in the 
light of the sun mellowed and softened down by 
coming through the windows of staincd glass, with 
figures of saints and apostles on them; was sur- 
rounded by the rich carvings of ancient oak ! and 


} saw around me figures of warriors, and of beau- 


tifully.formed women ; coats-of-arms emblazoned 
in the windows, and heard the responses ascend 
towards Heaven from contrite hearts. 

it was worth half of a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic to see the Cathedral itself, to say nothing about 
the privilege of worshipping in itevery Sunday. It 
is a church of such beauty and gorgeousness, that 
were it in New-York, Boston or Philadelphia, the 
pews or seats would rent at such enormous sums 
as that no one but a millionaire could afford to 
have a seat in it. The church is large enough to 
hold from 3000 to 4000—nearly as many as Christ 
fed with the loaves and fishes on the mountains.— 
How many persons were there probably in it during 
the service—a beautiful morning in May? Why, 
besides two schouls, who went with their teachers, 
because they were obliged to—there were less than 
140 persons ! Every soul reckoned, there were not 
200 persons, and this is a land where many wor. 
ship in the open ai’, because they have no house of 
(jod to repair to. Many thousauds more spend 
their time in grog shops, and in sinful pursuits, who 
never attend any place of worship. 

I sat near the figure of a knight in armor, cut 
in stone. On the opposite side I noticed the men 
irrevereutly putting their hats on similar figures in 
the wall behind them. I thought my soldier had 
bricks enough pressing around him in the wall, 
without the weight of my “ tile.” 

Bristol is eight miles in circumference, covers 
1600 acres, and contains 750 streets. It has ten 
markets, and—mark the disproportion of animal 
and intellectual gratifications—it has fuur hnadred 
and seventy grog shops ! and only six newspa- 
pers, all weekly. Not very well done, Bristol.— 


‘There are however, many redeeming features in 


the hospitality of the people, and many good insti- 
' tutions of learning. 
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a ae ee Sali | votee. said she; “ can’t be disappointed in my new spring 
thei or ks { * And fashionable dressing ?” bonnet. . Have set my heart on showing it offat 
; 7 From Godey’s Lady's Book. | Certainly. In all this, 1 see only conformity to church to.morrow.” So she drew on her things; | 
THA SPRING 130) NY} NET. the world, which is strictly forbidden.” io and, taking her little beother with her for company, | 
of elit Ctra. ** Is it not possible that a comformity of the spirit } started off for the milliner 3. > 
i may be meant?” asked Caroline. } “Can I see Miss Wheeler ?” asked sheofa child } a 
: } My dear Carry,” said Martha Grier to her young; ‘“ And is an external conformity possible with. , who opened the door of the modest dwelling where | ; 
{ friend Caroline Mayfield—her face was grave and | out an internal one ?” said the friend. ’ the bonnet maker resided. j 
her tones serious—“ I wish you would give up ** No, certainly not ; but in the false maxims } ** Yes, ma’am,” replied the child ;‘* she is in the } 
, this worldiness, this carnal ple«sure-seeking, to and evil principles which govern in the world, we ; work-room. Will you walk up ?” 
j \ which you are so devoted.” | will be more likely to find the origin of real evils} Caroline tripped lightly up stairs, and pushed ; 
{ Don’t preach to me, Martha,” replied Caroline, | acts, than in a mere fondness for dress or in a de- | open the door of the work-room. The only iamate 
in a gay tone ; “ I'm quite as good as you ure.” —_| sire for innocent pleasure.” ' was Miss Wheeler, who sat with her face*bent | 
“* And a great deal better, I hope,” said Martha *“ Innocent pleasure! Do not the wom contra- | down on a table, and two unfinished bonnets lying 
( Grier. “ But our own good is as nothing—it will | dict each other ? 


near. She did not move when Caroline entered, 
nor look up, until the young lady placed her hand 
upon her and spoke. ‘Then she started, and turned 
a pale, and weary face towards her visitor. 


not save us. ‘ Come out from among them, and be 
ye seperate,’ are the words of solemn admonition 
spoken to every living soul.” 

“ Come out from among whom ?” asked Caro- 
line. 


* Each pleasure hath its poison, too, 
And every sweet a snare.’ ” 


ew oe 


* And so,” returned Caroline, ‘“ has every good 
thing ; but the poison and the snare lie in its per- “ Oh, Miss Mayfield,” said she forcing a feeble Z 
version from its proper use. And, depend upon it, smile to her face, “you have cone for your 
Martha, you are in quite as much danger of per | bonnet. It isn’t quite done yet ; but | will finish 
Ferting things from their true order as I am.” it before I go to bed, and send it toyou early in the 

“* How so ?” mroning. Both of my girls have been sick for 

* ‘True righteousness—I will speak as plainly as three days, and I’ve been up all night for two nights, 
you have spoken to me—-true righteousness may | trying to get through the work promised Your 
be verging in you, closely upon self-righteousness, | bonnet and Miss*Grier’s are the only two that’ re- 


“ From among worldings.” 

“ From among the evil—so I understand the in- 
junction.” 

* Well, and what is the difference ?” said Mar. 
tha Grier. 

“ Oh, a great deal. The evil are they who pur- 
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; 
pose and seek to do wrong ; while the worldlings, | while over-picty is destroyed charity.” main unfinished. I'm sorry you had the Arouble 
as you call them, are often very good kind of peo- { Martha Gier seemed half offended by this sort | tv come out. But § won't disappoint you.” ’ 
ple —in fuct, a great deal better than many of your of plain speaking. She had, in a spirit of self- “How long will it take you to finish these 
overpious, self-righteous sort of folks, who coolly | righteousness, assumed to lecture her friend on the bonnets asked Miss Mayfield. 
consign such as I am toa place 1 have no fancy subject of worldly folly and carnal-mindedness, not ** I shall have to work late, but I'll get them done.” 
for, and to which I shall take guod care not to go” | supposing, fora moment, that there existed any} “ How late ?” 
* You speak lightly on a serious subjeet, Carry.” | room retaliation. Perceiving the effect of her warde ** Till twelve o’clock—or perhaps later.” 
} “Ohno!” ; Caroline changed the subject by saying— “No, Miss Wheeler,” said the youug lady, 
{ * You jest with religion.” ; «I saw some beautiful new bonnet this morning. } firmly, yet kindly, * that must not be. You shall 
“ Beg your pardon, dear; I have never done | Have you selected one for spring yet ?” neither overwork yourself nor break the Sabbath ; 
{ that in my life.” “Yes; I ordered one yesterday.” by worldly labor on my account. Let my bonnet | F 
} * Then I don’t comprehend you,” said Martha. “ Whois making it?” lie over antil next week; and I can safety speak {| 
* T am aware of that. People like you see only | * Miss Wheeler.” fur Martha Grier that she will bear cheerfully her | 
' within the limit of a very small circle. I should “ Ah! does she make your bonnet ?” said Caro- | disappointment. Put up your work, and tyke the 4 
» be sorry to give you the keysof heaven and hell.” } jine. } rest you need.” 
« Carry !” * Yes ; she has done the millinery of our family “My head has ached dreadfully all day, and } 
' ** Don’t look so shocked, my dear.” | for the last two or three years. Her mother and } now the pain half blinds me,” said Miss Wheeler. 
Didn't you say, just now, that you never jested | younger sister are almost entircly dependanton{ “ Then put by your work, by all means,” urged 
{ with religion g her, and we throw everything in her way that we | the kind-hearted young lady. “ My old bonnet | ; 
{ “ I] did say so, and I repeat it.” } can. Besides, she is reasonable in her charges ; | looks very well; I wore it to church last Sunday, fy 
“ IT don’t know how I a:n_ to interpret your pre- and we like to encourage the poor.” \ and can wear it again to-morrow.” 
; } gent language.” )  * Has she good taste ?” asked Caroline. ' © I'm afraid Miss Grier would not be pleased.” > 
} * Don’t you? Understand it, then, as only refer- { 4 Oh, very good.” “She's not unreasonable and cruel. Iknow 
> } ring to those who, like yourself, limit the heavenly “Then I will get her to make my bonnet. I } Martha better than that. Send her word how it is, 
|} life toa life of simple piety, and account charity | saw one to-day that pleased me exuctly.” ; and she wil cheerfully bear her dissapointment,” 
} as of litle worth ; to those who seperate the world “1 wish you would. Itisa charity to give her “ You are very kind,” said the sick and weary 
' and religion, instead of bringing religion down into } work.” } young woman. “ J feel us if it would be wrong to 
} the very centre of action, and making it the heart After leaving her young friend, Caroline May- lax my strength too far. Much depends on me. 
; and lungs to common society.” ( field called upon Miss Wheeler and gave an order | If 1 were to get sick, I don’t know how mother , 
} Martha looked surprised at this remark. ‘There | for a bonnet. | would get along.” ; 


; wasa meaning in it that she but faintly compre. 
hended. ' line. 


I want it this week, remember,” said Caro-/ “ Put away everything, and go to bed at once, 


, Miss Wheeler. If you finish my bonnet and send | 


{ . ‘ 
] «“ Be not conformed to the world,” said she, “TT havea good deal of work on hand fo be} !t home, I won't wear it to-morrow. So that is 
‘ 


oracularly ; “ but be ye transformed by the renew- ; finished by Saturday night: but will try my best | Set led.” 


ing of your minds.” } to get yours done ; . Thus urged, Miss Wheeler laid aside her work; , 


“ What do you mean by conforming to the | “ Ob it must be done,” replied Caroline gayly and, with her head aching almost to distraction, 

- world ?” asked Caroline. ‘* ] wish to show it off at church next Sunday. | after sending one of her brothers to inform Miss 

( « Following after its fashions, and entering into} The young milliner smiled at the remark of her { Grier that she was too sick to finish her bonnet, 

its, pleasures.” } customer, made jestingly and said that, unless | sought ber chamber and rest for her weary lnubs. 

And, as Martha said this, she let her eyes wan- | some unforeseen event occured to prevent it, she She had just fallen into a gentle sleep, when her 

der meaningly over the handsomely-dressed person | would have the bonnet done. | brother, whe had gone on the errand to Miss Grier, 
of her young friend. } “Very well, I will depend on you,” said Caro- | returned, and entered her room. 


« | believe you hold dancing to be sinful,” said | line and went away. 


—_ 


“ Mary! Mary !"—cried he, placing his hand © 
Caroline, “ as well as opera and play-going ?” Saturday evening came ; but no bonnet had yet | on her and arousing her from slumber—** Mary !” 
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Miss Weeeler started up; but, before she had 
time to ask a question, the boy said— 

* Mis® Grier says that she must have her bonnet 
to-night !” 

“ Did you tell her that I was sick ?” inquired 
the sister, binding her hands across her aching 
forehead as she spoke. 

“ Yes ; but she said she did’t care—she wanted 
her bonnet and must have it, if you worked all 


. night to get it done.” 


“ Oh dear !” sighed the sick, exhausted girl, as 
she sat up in bed, still clasping her throbbing 
brows. 

** She needn't think to put me off in this way,’ 
I heard her say to her mother,” added the boy. 

“ Are you sure that you told her I was sick ?” 
asked the weary girl. 

“ Oh yes; L told her sotwice. But she was an- 
gry, and said she didn’t care—sick or well, her 
bonnet must be done.” 

“It is bard,” murmured the poor girl, as she 
commenced slowly putting on the clothes she had 
a little while before taken off. “Oh! haw my 
head does ache !” she added, after a few moments, 
pausing in her work of re-dressing hetself, and 
Raning her head against the wall near which she 
stood ; “ it seems as if it would burst.” 


The next day was the peaceful Sabbath the | 


season of rest from labor. ‘The sleep of Caroline 
arose with tranquil feelings. When church time 
cume, she was ready to go with the family to the 
house where God is worshiped, even theugh a 


new bonnet did not grace her head. Great was 


her surprise, however, svon after taking her seat in } 


church, to see her friend Marthe Grier enter, wear. 
ing the new spring bonnet which she had thought 
lay etill unfinished in Miss Wheeler’s work.room. 
As the orer-pious young lady walked up the aisle, 
¢ was plain, from the particular motion and air of 
ber hoad, in what particular direction her thoughts 
were centered. 

“ What can this mean?” thought Caroline May- 


field, as she looked at the new bonnet of her young | 


friend. ‘ Surely Martha did not ‘compel that sick 


girl to work half the night, in weariness and pain, 


that she might exhibit anew bonnet to her fellow- | 


worshipers? Did not make her break the Sabbath 


that she might keep it a little more to her own sat. ; 


isfaction ?” 
Thoughts like these kept crowding themselves 
into the mind of Caroline Mayfield, to the exclu- 


sion of ideas more fitting for the place and occa- 


sion, 


After the services were ended, she moved, with ; 
the retiring congregation, slowly from the place of | 


worship. Just as she reached the pavement, she 
felt a hand upon her arm. 
half smiling, half serious face of Martha Grier.— 
The smile was natural ; the serious look the forced 
e&%pression. The first came from the thought of 
her beautiful new bonnet ; the last was constrained 
as fitting the occasion. Meaningly, yct almost 
involuntarily, her eyes glanced to the head of her 
friend. 

“So you didn’t get your new bonnet,” said she 
in a low voice, as soon as they were a little away 
from the crowd. ‘* How comes that ?” 

‘* Miss Whecler was too unwell to finish it,” re. 
plied Caroline, with a seriousness that she felt aud 
did not attempt to conceal. 


A tm 


| Oh, then, you let her put you off with that ex- | 


ee 


Turning, she met the | 
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cuse! But she couldn't get away from her promise 
to mé so easily.” 

‘« Don’t you regard sickness as an excuse for the 
non-performance of a contract ?” said Caroline, 
; looking earnestly at her young friend, and speaking 
; in a very serious voice. 

“Sickness? Oh yes, sickness ; but 
| she hesitated, for Caroline was gazing into her face 
with g look that disturbed the pleasant elation of 
her féelings. 

“ But what ?” asked Caroline. 


” 





“ Miss Wheeler wasn’t sick.” 
‘* Suppose we call there on our way home from 
church, see how it is with her.” 
“Oh no; I don’t care about calling there to- 
day,” said Martha > 
“ Why not ?” 
in It's Sunday, for one thing.” 
} The better the day, the better the deed, you 
‘know. But, to speak seriously, Martha, I think it 
your duty to call.” , 
; Why so?” asked Miss Grier. 
| In all probability, by requiring the poor, over- 
wearied, exhausted girl to work until two or three 
} o'clock on Sunday morning to get your new bon- 


j 
) 
j 
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' 
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Shall we go up, Martha ?” said Caroline, look. 
ing toward her young friend. 

* Perhaps we'd better not, as she’s so ill,” replied 
Martha. “ It wiil do her no good, but may distarb 
her.” 

“ Very true. No, ma'am, we won't see her 
now,” said Caroline, turning to Mrs. Wheeler ; 
but I'll call around this afternoon. I hope it may 
not be so serious as you fear.” 

“You are very kind. Oh yes, I hope she may 
be better soon ; but I’m afraid. When one breaks 
down from being overworked, as she has been, 
they don’t always get back their strength 
again. 

* Your new bonnet has been purchased at too 
great a price!” said Miss Mayfield, with some 
sternness of manner, as soon as she was in the 
street again with Martha Gricr. She felt strongly 
on the subject, and determined to give her friend 
the full force of the reproof she deserved, even at 
the risk of offending her. ‘ Wicked and worldly- 
minded as I am, Martha, I had too much religion 
to do wheat ypu have done. 
Miss Wheeler to over-tax her strength, in order 
that I might have a new bonnet for Sunday, I re- 


So far from requiring 


‘quired her to lay the unfinished work aside the 


; net done, that you might show it off in church to- | 


call and see whether this be so or not.” 


and she spoke with some severity. 
“ Carry, why do you talk in this way to me %” 
said Martha Grier, her manner changing. 


* Tepeak only the words of truth and soberness,” 


' geturned Caroline ; “ and these you should be will- | 
vt ; pain you, but to make you sensible of your error. 


ng to hear. One whose piety shines forth so con- 


r- 


day, you have made her sick in real carnest. At | 
) least it is your duty, as a professing Christian, to 
Mayfield had been sweet. and in the morning she | 


moment I understood that she was indisposed. I 
not only spoke for myself, but for you ulso—think- 
ing that you, who served God so devotedly, could 


) not but regard with human feelings the poor, who, 


Miss Mayfield felt pretty strengly on the subject, 


} spicuously as yours should sce that she does not | 
| religion @ to regard man as well as to worship 
; God.” 


| neglect her charity. 
on Miss Wheeler?” 


Come, will you call with me 


No harm can be done. 
find her at home.” 


“ Yes, as long as you seem so earnest about it. | 
Most likely you will not | 


he hath said, are always with us. But it seems 
that I gave you credit for more charity than you 
possessed. By your own acknowledgment, you 
required her to resume the work I had, speaking 
for you, said that she might lay aside. Pardon 
this freedom of speech. I say what I do, not to 


Piety and charity must go hand in hand. True 


The two young friends were now at a point 


where their ways divided. The eyes of Martha 


| were upon the pavement. 


Little more passed between the two young ladies. | 


| They were soon at the humble abode of the mil. 


liner. 
had called to inquire about, opened the door for 
them. 


* How is your daughter ?” asked Caroline. 


Mrs. Wheeler, the mother of the girl they ; 


‘Good morning,” said she, in a low voice, as 
they paused. Her face was averted. 


* Good morning,” returned Caroline, in a tone 


| kinder than it was a moment before. 


' room of Mary Whecler. 


“ She is very ill to-day,” replied Mrs. Wheeler. | 
‘ never wore it afterwards. She could not. The 


_* Won't you walk in?” 
The two young ladies entered. 


** Very ill, did you say ?” remarked Caroline, as 
' the door closed. 
“Yes, very ill, Lam sorry tosay. She was hur. 


ried last week, and her two girls going home sick, 


| sight of it rebuked her too strongly. 


They met, a few hours afterwards, in the sick- 
Martha’s new bonnet did 
nut grace her head on that occasion. Indeed, she 


Happily, the 


' illness of the young milliner did not prove so dis- 


In less than a week 
she was able to be at work again, though several 


astrous as was at first feared. 


' weeks elapsed ere her health was entirely restored. 


she worked nearly all night for three nights in sue- 


cession to get through with her engagements. She 


o'clock to finish a bonnet. I tried to get her to- 


was quite ill last night, but sat up until three | 


bed ; but she wouldn’t give up until it was done.— ‘§ 


Then, as the last stitch was taken, she fell from ' 


her chair in a faint.” 
se 


** And she is very sick now ? 
“© Yes, very sick. 


said Caroline. 
I sent for the doctor. He 
didn’t say much; but I kyow he thinks her bad. 
She’s quite out of her head.” 

* Out of her head ?” 

“ Yes. And she rolls about on her pillow, and 
talks all the time. 


Oh dear! I feel very much 
troubled. 


Will you walk up and see her ?” 


Martha and Caroline are still friends ; but the 
former has not again ventured to read the latter a 
lecture on the sin of fashionable dressing, carnal. 
mindedness, and pleasure-taking. - 

—— oD ¢ Oto —— 
From the Boston Olive Branch. 

THE HORS E-DEALER, 

A Sketch of Character. 
BY F. A. DURIVAGE. 

Garret Van Voorst was a worthy whose ac- 
quaintance we made some years ago in that part of 
Long 


Brooklyn, sland, called the Wallabout, 


where he resided on a smal! homestead which had 


been left him by his father, a pains-taking milk. 
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man, who managed a pretty extensive dairy.— 
Both the old gentleman and lady died about the 
same time, and as Garret was an only child, he 
might be, and indeed was regarded by the neigh- 
boring gossips very much in the light that a semi- 
millionaire is in the city. ‘The property, the pos- 
session of which now devolved upon Garret, cor- 
sisted of a six-acre lot well planted with fruit trees 
and carrant-bushes, with a small patch of roses 
and lilacs in front of the house. The mansion was 
one of those one-story houses which abound so on 
Jong Island, or, in fact, wherever the descendants 
of the Dutch exist ; snug enough boxes with double } 
pitched roofs, and long projocted eaves, apt to be a | 
little curved up like the roof of an Italian verandah. 
| These projecting eaves afford a shelter to the stoop 
or piazza, of which there is generally one in the 
front and another in the rearof the house. The 
most commen materia! of these houses is stone, 
but the gables are built of brick ; they are rarely 
painted, whitewash being deemed more cleanly 
and economical. In the old colonial houses the 
date of the erection is generally inscribed in iron 
characters on one of the gables. ‘The windows are 
always furnished with substantial wooden shutters 
; instead of Venetian blinds, and the front door gen- 
} erally opens in two horizontal parts, the upper por- 
| tion furnished with two great bull's eyes to admit 
light into the hall. The houses are by no means 
deficient of a certain picturesqueness, and far from 
{ uncomfortable. They differ from the sharp- 
angled, two story, green-blinded, pert Yankee 
house, as much as the broad-bottomed, slow, un- 
enterprising Dutchman does from his spare, quick 
and go-ahead compatriot of the New England 
States. These old houses are last disappearing 
from the immediate environs of New-York, but at ; 
| the distance of a few miles you find specimens 
abundant.. They are apt to have one or two gi- 
gantic willow or butternut trees in front, and there } 
is always at least one Althea in the garden-plot or | 
door-yard, There were two in front of Garret Van 
| Voorst’s—I remember them well. : ; 
It may be well imagined that Garret was looked 
upon as an eligible mateh, so far as his property 
By continuing to 
carry on the business of his father, he might readily 
have attained to competence or even wealth; at 
any rate he could support a wife handsomely, and 
provide well for any given number of children.— 
But the young heir did not seem inclined to connu- 
Neither was he any better disposed to 
He sold off all the cows 
but one, ploughed in the green corn which his fath- | 
er had planted for fodder, and served his entire 
patrimony with oats. 
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and position were concerned. 


bialize. 
the business of his father. 


In afew days a pair of } 
prancing colts made their appearance in his barn ; ; 
and with this plunge in medias res, Garret com- 
menced the business of a horse-dealer. From his | 
youth upward, he had been silently developing a | 
When an infant, he had been 
lulled to sleep by the jingling of a bridle or a pair | 
It is true that he was descended by his 
father’s side from the “ Van Pelts of Groodt Eso- | 
pus, dextrous horsemen,” according to Diedrick 
Knickerbocker, so that blood had something to do 
with it. Very shortly after learning to walk he | 
‘2 was placed upon a horse’s back, and from that 

. time forward he may be said to have almost lived 

°A) in the saddle. If a neighbor wanted his horse ta- 

) ken to the farrier’s or to the spring, young Garret 


passion for horses. 


of spurs. 







| three days, he was perfectly happy. 


POPOL 


Van Voorst was always at hand to volunteer his 
services. When a colt was to be broken, he was 
first to mount the animal, and he used, when a 
little older, darkly to hint to the boys who stood in 
awe of his equestrian genius, that he had once rode 
a two-year old on the Union Course, when a cele- 
brated Turfman wanted a feather-weight upon the 
saddle. 
walked three miles for the sake of ridingone. His 
father kept but one sorry nag that had been pur- 
chased out of a sand-cart, and which young Van 
Voorst was too proud to ride or drive, but as he 
was continually doing odd jobs for livery stable 
keepers, he was never at a Joss for the means of 
witching the world with his wondrous horseman- 
ship. 

And great was his glory, when upon a holiday, 
the glorious Fourth, or Evacuation Day, he could 
sally forth upon a prancing pony, the observed of 
all observers. The crosser-grained and more un- 
ruly animal he bestrode, the greater his delight.— 
In this way he grew up, and frum constant asso. 
ciation with his four-footed companions, he came 
to approximate to them in character and appear- 
ance. His ears became as flexibleas a pony’s, 
and their mofjon would pretty generally indicate 
the thoughts that were passing in his mind. His 
laugh was a horse.laugh ; his giggle was a neigh. 
He had a way of curling up his lips and the epi- 
dermis of his nos that reminded you of a horse the 
moment you glanced at him. When he moved 
through the streets in a hurry on foot, (which was 
very seldom) he cantered. He had picked up, by 
unconscious imitation, many vices from the cruss 
animals with which chance brought him in con. 
tact. He grew obstinate from association with a 
stalking mare ; fickle and insincere from training 
a baulky horse ; irresolute from riding a nag that 
always refused his fences. 

There was no horse he was afraid of—none that 
he could not perfectly subdue in the course of a 
few days. With little study of the veterinary art, 
he effected some wonderful cures; it has even 
been reported that he cured a bone spavin. 

Garret’s manner varied very much. He essayed 
to be all things to allmen. He had jockey slang 
and flash talk for turfites and fast men with whom 
he dealt, while, when trading with a clergyman or 


an eminent merchant, his language was moderate | 


and humble, his voice low, and his bearing so meek 


that, but for a roguish twinkle of the corner of his | 
eyes, and a nervous twitching in his ears, you | 


would have thought him a saint on earth. 


We have said that Garret could tame any horse | 
; alive. We repeat that he could do so. In his 
hands, any horse, no matter how furious or ill-tem- | 


pered, could be made obedient to him, but the mo- 
ment it passed out of his hands, the new owner 
would find him perfectly unmanageable. If Garret 
could only warrant a horse sound and kid for 


buy for a song a perfect Tartar of a horse, that had 
been given up by every body as incorrigible, and 
in about a weck reduce him to the most perfect 


, obedience by the employment of fearlessness, per. | 
) Severance and severity. After a sufficient lapse of | 
time he would sell the animal for a large figure— | 
but always left him with apprehension, lest he | 
should cut some ruinous caper before the day was 


out, and be flung back on his hands. 
I remember well his passing off one of these born 
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At any time young Garret would have } 


He would } 
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Brooklyn. ‘The animal was a strapping grey, six- 
teen hands high, strong as an elephant and fero- 
cious as a tiger, when it came into Van Voorst’s 
hands. He had almost every vice belonging to 
his species. He stalked, he bit, he ran back, be 
kicked, he reared. Garret had his hands full for 
some days, but starvation and whip cord made him 
; amenable to rule. Yet though Garret could now 
| drive him with a silken rein, a steel chain in any 
} other hand would not have curbed him. At last, 
| however, he was deemed sufficiently manageable 
; to be quiet in strange hands for two or three days, 


’ 


} 
} 
} 
' 
; 


and Garret drove him down in his gig to the ner. 
| gentleman’s. The nervous gentleman ad- 
} mired the appearance of the nag, his fiery eye and 
; flexible nostril, his proud gait and silken shining 
| coat, but he asked : 

* Js he gentle !” 

‘** As far as I know, sir, he’s perfectly gentle,” 
answered Garret. “As faras I know a child 
might drive him with a thread. I never see noth- 
ing to the contraty. Would you like to try a turn 
sir?” 


The nervous gentleman got into the gig—Gar- 
ret seated himself beside him, and took up the 
reins, “ Lines aint no use, sir,” said he { “1 only 
handle ’em ’cause here the ribbins is.” 

Off went the gallant grey under no pull at all. 
When the owner said ‘* Whoa !” she stopped, with- 
out a finger to the rein. 
was off. 

“ This is wonderful—a child migat indeed drive 
her !” said the nervous citizen of Brooklyn. 

Garret listened to the praises of his horse quite 
meekly. 

‘* What do you want for this superb.animal ?” 

“ T ought to have three hundred and fifty for 
her,” answered Garret, with a deepsigh. “ Bytas 
I’m in rather a tight place just nowy, I'll say three 
hundred.” a 

‘Step into my counting-room,” said the nervous 
gentleman, “ and I’ll write you a check* fur the 
money.” 

“I've only just one thing to say about the 
horse,” said Garret, as he stowed away the check 
{ in a little dark wallel ; “ he’s perfectly gentle, but 
; he’s mighty particular about his harness. 


When he said “ Go,’’ she 
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If you 
put a hundred dollar harness on him, he'll be so 
proud and vain that Old Nick himself couldn’t 
hold him. And if you put a very cheap mean 
harness on him, he’ll run away and break every 
thing to bits. 


But if you give him a harness worth 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars, he'll be satisfied, 
| and go just right.” 

“ That’s very strange,” said the nervous gen- 
tleman.” 

* It’s gospel,” said Garret. 

The next week the nervous gentleman was run 
away with, and his carriage dashed to picces, 
while the horse came foaming home to Garret's, 
with nothing but a snaffle-bitten bridle on him.— 


The purchaser made his appearance on the ensuing 
day full of indignation, to demand an explanation. 
But Garret was before handed with him. 

“* Didn’t you drive the gray in a bran new har- 
ness ?” 

“ Yoo.” 

“ How much did you pay for it ?”’ 

“ Forty dollars.” 

* I thought so from the looks of the head-stall. 


brutes on an Aged and rather nervous gentleman of 
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va mpeneens 
: It’s your own fault. 
couldn’t be satisfied with that, and pride was the 


I told you thirty—but you 
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| reformer, they remembered, that the poor hungry 


boy they fed was Martin Luther ? 

Inthe year 1501, a thin, pale youth stood at the 
gate of the University at Erfurt, and petitioned for 
When asked if hewas qualified to make 
such a request, he replied :—‘ He who prays as he 


entrance. 


ought, has already finished half of his labors and 
This, too, was Martin Luther; but 


and studies.” 


‘he did not now come unprovided with credentials ; 


7 
. ruination of you.” 

H \* “ Tcan’t have so particular a horse,” said the 

| hee nervous gentleman. “ What'll you give me for 

ay) him and take him back ?” 

ay ** A hondred and fifty,” said the horse-dealer.— | 
4 : “« Give me the money and he’s yours,” said the 

% nervous gentleman. “ And when you come across 

a a horse that isn’t more nice than wise, just let me 
Ye know—that's all.” 


ae I have given but one specimen of Garret’s mode 
4 of doing business. ‘Fhough a Dutehman, he was 
shrewd as a Yankee, but he knew how to veil his 
ia acumen by an exterior of simplicity so well con- 
ceived as to dupe the most astute. I believe he is 
still breeding and trading horses at the Wallabout, 
though I havn't heard of him for many years. 











RLSSHELAANS. 
From an interesting volume entitled “ Luther and his times.” 
BIRTH AND DEATH OF LUTHER. 


ci BIRTH OF LUTHER. 
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A poor miner, who wrought in the mines of 
Lonsfield, and lived at Eisenic, took a journey to 
Eisleben to attend the annual fair. 

His wifé was too desirous to accompany him to 


birth toa son. He was born on the 10th of Nov. 
in the year 1483, on the eve of St. Martin’s day ; 
and from this they named him Martin. The father 
strove to educate his son in virtavus habits; and 
according to the spirit of the age considered strict 
discipline a powerful aid to good conduct; to this 


young Martin was early subjected. As he grew 


but was unprovgled with funds, and had not money 
te procure food. 
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In company with several other 
students, as poor as himself, he endeavored to pro- 
houses. On these occasions he sometimes sang his 
own composition—at others the common ditties. of 
the day—and sometimes he chanted forth the suf. 
ferings of the martyrs. All this he called bread 
music. It does not seem.to have had the power 


* to soothe the suvage breast ;’ for he was 


olten 
taunted and reproached—accused of idleness and 
evil designs—and driven, away by menials— 
though the only reward he asked for his musical 
exertion was a piece of bread. On one of those 
days when his very soul was filled with shame 


and indignation for the hard language he received, 


throwing himself on a seat before it, over-shadowed 
by ancient trees, he relieved 
heart by low plaintive music. 


his over-burdened 
Whether moved by 
man’s soul, Luisa Cotte the wife of Conrad, has- 
tened to the door and invited him to enter. She 
habitation afforded, bread and honey, with milk 
from the mountain goat. ‘The honest, ardent grat- 
itude of the youth,—with his simple story, won not 
only her confidence but her affection. 
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She invi-. 
He 
soon equally interested the husband, and they both 
continued their friendship to him. 


ted him to come every day and get his meals. 


Many years 


he brought undoubted testimony of his morals and 
good conduct, and was received with cordiality. 
DEATH OF LUTHER. 
On the 17th of February he grew so ill that his 
friends requested hin not to go out. In the even- 


ing he spoke much of his approaching death.— 


Some one asked him if he thought we should know | 


TORY. 
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one another in the future world ; he replied with | 


When he 
the chamber with his friends and sons, he remained 


energy, “I truly believe so.” 


a long time at prayer. Afterwards, he suid to the 


entered | 


“Lend me a ten cent piece and you will 

see.”’ 
The old man, as soon as he receives the ten cent 
piece, places it on the window sill, and throwing 
up the sash, says, with a bantering air, pointing at 
the same time to the pavement of the street be- 
low: 

* Now jump over it! 

The spectators, par pelitesse, laugh at the trick 
—the old man twirls the little piece of monty in 
his fingers—slaps bis man familiarly on the baek 
and shoulders, as if to encourage him also to laugh 
then by the way of reflection, remarks careless- 


me te er ee 


‘Tt seems very simple, but everything depends 
on where one puts the money.” { 
At the sume time, with an air of most innocent 


abstraction, he slips the ten cent piece into his 


, pocket: the trick is done! 


| physician who arrived, “ 1 am very weak, and my | 


, sufferings increase.” 


| him to heat by friction. 


They gave him some drops and tried to restore 
He spoke affectionately 


; to Count Albert, who was near him, and said, * I 
, will lie down and try to sleep half an Hur. | I think 


‘ 
; fell asleep, and did not 


be denied ; and, on the night they arrived, she gave | 


| to pray most fervently in latin. 


olderhe was placed in an institution at Eisenach, | 
whee he had access to the learning their taught; | 


cure bredd by singing at the doors of wealthy | 


he wandered to the dwelling of Conrad Cotto, ana | 


the melody of the song, or the tenderness of a wo- | 


then placed before him the simple fair her humble 


after, when all Europe rung with the name of the | 


* Pons 3 


I shall feel relieved.” He composed himself and 


half. 


When he opened his eyes he said, ** Are you 


‘ who have once been his victims, are never sorry to 


This harmless industry brings its inventor the 
daily means of supplying bis siinple wants. ‘Those 
see another fall into the snare. 

— 550 Co — . 
A ‘TOUCH OF ROMANCE. 


Severat years ago a young nun in Essex co. 


ee 


| left his home to encounter the dangers of a whaling 


yake for an aour and a 


all sitting here? Why do you nut go to your re. | 


pose?” It was eleven at night. He then began 


‘“* In manus tuas 


| which drove the vessel on 


oo , , ' 
commendo spiritum meum Domine, Deus, verita- ' 


tis. Pray all of ye, that the reign of our Lord may 
be extended 3 for the Council of Trent and the 
Pope are full of threatenings.” 

Again he closed his eyes and slept a short time ; 
when he awoke he requested to rise, and went to 
the window and looked out upon the winter land- 
scape—the clear heavens—the light of the pale 
“ My 
dear Jonas,” said he, “ I was born in Eisleben, and 
here, I 1 shall He then prayed 


most devoutly. There was an evident change in 


moon glittering upon the frosty hill tops. 


believe, rest.” 
his countenance, which induced his friends to sum- 
Albert 
He turned to them and 
He begyed 
them all to bear testimony, that he died the faith 


mon the physician. Count and Countess 
also hastened to the room. 
suid, * Beloved friends, I die here.” 
he had taught. His prayers continued fervent, till 


suddenly his eyes closed; clasping his hands to- 


| them all they had saved from the wreck and seemed 
delighted with their misfortune. 


gether, and without a struggle, he breathed his ; 


last. 
HOW THEY LIVE IN FRANCE. 
Every one who frequents the reading-room of 


the theatre de 





,» bas observed a little, old man, 
with a quiet inclancholy air, who calls himself a 
dramatic author; but who, to the best of our 
knowledge, never speculated on any other than ten 
cent pieces. 

As soon as he perceives a new comer, he goes 
right up to him, and, having made a few common 
piace observations, says : 

*I bet you could not jump over a ten cent 
piece.” 

* 1 don’t understand your jue de mots,” answer- 
ed the person addressed. 

“In plain language, without juve de mots.— 
I bet you do not jump over a ten cent piece.” 


* What do you mean ?” 


| expected to behold those scenes no more. 


| the savages present was the king and his family, 


' memberofhis own family. 


voyage. The ship in which he embarked aftera | 
quick passage reached the Puacifie ocean in safety, 
but soon after her arrival a_ terrific 
the wild 


The crew reached the shore 


Slorm arose, 
shore of the 
in 
safety only to meet a still more dreadful fate than 


Fejee Islands. 


They were 
soon surrounded by the savages who took from 


that from which they had escaped. 


The certainty of 
the awful doom that awaited them soon forced itself 
upon their minds, ‘They were to become food to 
appease the hunger of this cannibal race, among 
whom they had been thrown by the ocean wave, 
One by one F. saw his companions disappear, 


until he alone remained. His wind was filled with 


unutterable anguish for he knew that his turn mast 
soon come. 


The day arrived—the savages had met from all 


purts of the land to witness the horrid tragedy. 
The fagots were pled and the war dance com- 
menced. Amid the carousal of the savages, thoughts 
of homeany loving friends flitted through his mind. 
In imagination he visited his native villuge, and 
Alas! 


Among 


wandered over her well known hills. he 


one of which was a girl of sixteen. As F. stood 
waiting him doom he found in pocket a handker. 
chief of bright and gaudy colors, which he had 
forgotten. Not knowing what effect it might have 
upon the savage maden he presented it to her, and 
She 
held it up to her father, who was equelly pleased 
delighthed. F. 


through his bosom. 
. 


she seemed highly pleased with the present. 


and saw this and hope darted 


Soon the king approached, took him by the hand, 
and led him to his own dwelling and magic him a 
After he had been in 
the family fora short time he wus told that he 
must marry the king’s duaghter. ‘his came upon 
him like a clap of thunder, but he could not refuse ; 
she had saved his life, she bore marks of intelli- 


— ; ’ =e — 
gence and beauty. Besides, he was at the mercy ¥ ; 
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_ performed, but still he was determined to leave the 

island the first opportunity; 
« One soon presented itself. A vessel anchored 
and made off to ship, where he was kindly receiv- 
ed. Inthe morning the beach was lined with 
savages, among whom was F.’s young bride. 


' 
; 
} 
} 
‘ 
‘ 
{ 
| 
' 
| 
} 
{ 


ted him to come back, but to no purpose. 
sailed and soon faded from their view. 


joy, through his friends had long thought him 
dead. 

Two years rolled away, when a ship which ar- 
rived at New Bedford from the Pacific, brough 
as a passenger the brother of F.’s wife who had 


sister happy. 


near the island, and et nightfall he took a canoe 
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lg of the cannibals. ‘The marriage ceremony was } 


: 
} 
; 
? 


| 


She | 
seemed frantic, and by looks and gestures entrea- } 
The ship | 
The due | 
time F. reached his home, and was received with ' 


He begged and pleaded with all the | 


eloquence of his savage nature, telling him if he 
’ 
would go back, he should have all that heart could | 


desire, and said that, ** when father is dead you 
i will be king.” 
back alone. 
F Who can tell the anguish of that maiden as_ she 
' saw her brother return without her husband! F. 
{ is now in California having sailed from Salem 
nearly a year ago. 


But in yain. 


ship was driven out of course by contrary winds, so 
that he was within a few weeks sail of his wife's 


; home. 
{ —°-355 @ Gato — 
| A CUSTOM OF THE ANCIENT EGYP- 
| TIANS. 
Tue Egyptians had a funeral tribunal, by which 

the dead were tried, before they could be buried. 
; After death, every Egyptian was brought before 
this tribunal, and, if convicted of having in his life 
acted unworthily, he was denied a place in the 


burial-place of his ancestors. This was a greut 


| disgrace to his family, and, according to the Egyp- 


The brother went | 


On his passage thither, the | 
' 


/ against his enemies. 


tain theology, it deprived the spirit of the deceased | 


{; ofan entrance into heaven. 


was that of dying in debt. If, however, the child 


ren or friends of the deceased should pay his debts, 


ied, 


+ powerful effect upon the people in their commercial 


Such an institution as this must have had a 


transactions with each other. A man who knew 


the course of business, might be remembered and 


such a procedure. As we have no exact informa- 
be allowed to picture to our imaginatiou the form 
+ ofthe proceedings. 
‘ what like this: 


Let us suppose it was some- 


One of the things 
. . . =a 
i which caused the infliction of this mark of disgrace { 


as they sometimes did, he was allowed to be bur. | 


that every act of dishonesty, unfair representation, | 
» . . ° ° ) 
falsehood, or trickery, which he might practice in 


AOR 


A voice—* I object to the burial, for I had often 


dealings with the deceased, and I could never de- 


pend upon his word,” 


AR On AAP ARR 


} 
5 
4 
' 
\ 
> 


o a } 
Another voice—“ I object to the burial, for the 


deceased attempted to injare my character, in order 
to gain my customers.” 

A third voice—“ I object to the burial, for he 
lived at a most extravagant rate, which he knew 
he was unable to pay his debts.” 


A fourth voice—“ I object to the burial for he | 


made over his property to a friend, and then took 
the benefit of the insolvent debtor’s act.” 

The judges rise and exelaim— 

«“ Enough! enough! Take him away! Take 


a 


him away ! You may throw away the body to be | 


devoured by the beasts of the field, or the fowls of 


the air; but never let earth be polluted by receiv- 


t 
| come to persuade him to go back and make his ! ing into its bosom the worthless remnant of sv vile | 
' 
} 


a man.” 
— oi 6G —. 
CHANGES OF FORTUNE: 

A, Boston paper, published in 1787, illustrates 
by the following examples and lives of distinguished 
Englishmen, the extraordinary changes whicha 
few short years often produce in the condition of 
individuals : 

In 1777, Mr. Hastings received an humble pe. 
tition from Shaw-Allum, the Great Mogul, for relief 
In 1787, Mr. Hastings is on 
his knees before the House of Lords, taken into 
custody by a servantof the House of Commons, 


| chiefly tokens and tributes of affection and kindly feelings.— 


ee ee 









i 


chemistry. Analize it! It will all separate into + M4 
very clean elements. ‘ Dirt makes corn, corn Bs 
makes bread and meat,and that makes a very 1 et 


sweet young lady that I saw one of you kissing 
last night. So,afier all you were kissing dirt— 
particularly if she whitens her skin with chalk or 
fuller’s earth. There is no telling, young gentle- 
man, what is dirt. ‘Thuogh I must say that such 
stuff upon the beautiful skin of a young lady isa 
‘** Pearl powder, I think is made of 
bismuth—nothing but dirt. 


dirty practice. 
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POEMS, BY H. W. PARKER. =| 

Tuts is a neat little volume of 238 pages, just published, it is ba f 


printed on fine paper, and beatiful type. These poems are 





EL LO 


It commences with “ The Poet's Reveille,” which is a fine spec- 1% 

} imen of poetry and written with considerable humor, and mach y 
richness of funey, and gives a very graphic delineation of the - 
characters mentioned in the poem. The Book contains many |e 
other pieces deserving of merit, together with several prose 5 a 


} since April, and may now be fairly considered among the 


and obliged to give bail to ensure his not fleeing 


from his country. 
In 1777, Mr. Burke was reckoned the best speaker 


/ taste and beauty displayed in the establishment, together with 


in the House of Commons, and the most formidable | 


opponent to the ministers. In 1787, Mr. 


Burke 


is either coughed down or not attended to, and is | 


formidable only to the opposition he acts with. 
In 1777, Lord North managed the helm of state, 
In 1787, 


we read in a newspaper, that poor Lord North was 


and all the public affairs of the kingdom. 


led out of Westminster Abbey by one of his dauzh 
ters. 

In 1777, Col. Conway, Sir Henry Clinton's aid- 
de-camp, offered to fight a duel forthe sake ofa 
woman. 1737,the same gentleman preached a 
sermon on the following text: “Lf any one strike 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” 

In 1777, Dr. Prettyman went to the gallery of 
the House of Commons to hear Mr. Pitt's speech, 
was turned In 1787, Dr. Prettyman 


and out. 


| rose in his seat in the House of Lords, in defence 


of a drayman, while Mr, Pitt stood below the bar | 


uttered, to the diegrace of his family, over his dead 


body, would be cautions not to give occasion to | 


with regard to the mode of trial, we may perhaps 


An Egyptain merchant dies—the day arrives for 


the investigation of his condact. ‘The hall of judg- 
ment is thronged with citizens ; the body, follewed 
by a long train of mourning relatives, is brought in 
and placed in the midst; the judges take their 
seats, and the whole assembly is hushed into silence. 
An officer of the court proclaims— 

“If any of you know any just cause or impedi- 
» ment why the body of our deceased fellow-citizen 
} should not be cominitted to the grave, ye are now 
to declare it.” 


at all offensive, when chemically viewed. 


; sum over it and it is no longer dirty. 


to hear him. 
Such are the changes which may happen in ten 
years, 
; — oD 6 ee —— 
WHAT IS DIRT? 


Op Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, used to say 


{ structor as well as the instructed may derive much useful 


t 


to his constituents, “* Don’t be afraid of a little dirt 
if In this city, on the 16th ult, Mrs. ChristianTen Eyck, aged tu 


young gentleman. Whatis dirt? Why nothing 
Rub a 
little alkali upon that ** dirty grease spot” on your 
coat, and it undergoes a chemicul change and be- 
Now 


it disappears 5 it is neither grease, soap, water, nor 
dirt. 


comes soap. rub it with a little water, and 
“ T'bat is not a very oderous pile of dirt,” 
that you observe there. 


Eve ry ting 


' you caljl dirt is worthy your notice as students of 


Well, scatter a little gyp- | 


{ the politeness nnd attention which is given to the wishes and 


{ Rev. Mr. Judd, Mr. Heary Hill. of North Chatham, Columbia 


Mr. Parker was @ class mate of the 
Rev. Mr. Darling, of this city. 


poems, highly amusing. 


The above Poems, are to be sold at P.S. WYNKOOP'’S > ee 
Book Store, where a cunstunt supply of new works, are kepton } , 
hand. ; a 

—- 8) © Go — % 
. 
THE BADGLEY HOTEL. ; 


Tus establishment has undergone a complete overhauling 


most spacious, and magnificent buildings in this city, 


The 


eomfurts of their guests, are worthy of the highest commenda- 


tion. 
-— 09D 6 Go — 
THE HOME JOURNAL. 


Tis excellent work still maintains the high character of 
which it has long been justly deserving. The extensive cor- 
respondence of its editors with the first literary institutions, 
both of this country and Europe, afford them every facility for 
rendering the Journal a valuable manual from which the in- 


knowledge. 

Address MORRIS & WILLIS, Editors and Proprietors, 107 
Fulton st. New-York. 

—-ostD@ Ceo — 
DOCT. GOODRICH'’S MEDICINES, 

Tue Medicines of the late DOCT. GOODRICH, may be 
had atthe Book Store of E, P. L. ELMER, and N. J. CADY'S 
Oyster Suloon ; also at the Rural Repository Office. 

— iD © Gato — 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the Sth inst. by the Rev. 1. H. Tuttle, Wm. 
B. Coleman, of New-York, to Miss Cornelia B. Allen, of the 
former city. 

On the sth inst. by the Rev. G. Collins Mr. George Wright, 
of Durham, Greene Cu. to Miss Mary J. Watson, of Nashua. 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Henry W. 
Pitcher of Claverack. to Miss Sarah Snyder, of Hudson 

At Windham Centre. Greene Co. Qld ult. by the 


ee a ee 
- 
be OA een 


oS we? ee 


on the 


Co. to Miss Parmelia Hunt, of the former place. 

At the Parsonage, at West Ghent, on the Ist inst. by the 
Rev. John C. Van Dervoort, Mr. Henry A. Jacobia to Miss 
Elizabeth Crane, both of Claverack. 


— @ Cato—— ; 
DEATHS. ° } ; 


a A Pn ln lly 


72 yenrs } , 
Ou the I4th ult. Miss Jane A. Van Allen, aged 29 venrs. ; “| 
At Harlemville, on the 4th inst. Eliza A. wife of John H. 3 
Overhiver 
At Clermont, on the 10th inst. Jacob N. Decker, aged 54 
yeurs. 
ty this painful visitation, an affectionate family have been = ” 
thrown in the deepest sorrow, besides numerous relatives and 
friends are called to taste the bitter cup of affliction. but we 
trust their cheered by the conscling thought of 
where the weary are at rest. 

At the village of Kinderhook. on the 10th ult. 

Valilet. in the 60 year of his age. 

At Ghent, on the 2ist ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Stupplebeen, in 
the 66 year of his 


sorrows are 


meeting here ifter 


Mr. David ° 


age 


STs * 
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a 14 ‘TIS SAID THAT ABSENCE CONQUERS LOVE. {| © ‘ i ay 1.) @ ) 

a BY FREDERICK W. THOMAS. - v . . 

Bh 'Tis said that abgence conquers love! ; ea. a tes 

% ‘ a! i RPA AAPA rrr ' } 
_ ” — am oats WE now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced™ } : 

— —_—— ——$$ I've tried, alas! its power to prove, . prices, par te eee viz ? i. ll, Rag 16, ; A } 
“ies a 2 But thou art not forgot. , 18, 19, 20, 21, . an , handsomely done up in Pam- ‘ 
My | Origimal Pootry> | sed shoughtieherbid er pa piety, wi Cah Backs, and ok Colored Pepms aves; |W 
; ) ‘ Yet still thou art as dear, gtavings. ‘These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Blev- | , 
7's 4 { For the Rural Repository. As fixed in this devoted heart - Copies for $5,00. They on last wy = vy a ; | 
% 7 ’ ound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it willnot injure ; | 

, STANZAS, As when I cleop'é thes here. them for future binding. . } } 
ss 2 «Sie I plunge ito the bung crowd. | aati cote Teneme Salt bommdp bs sory set sod | 
ce ; Lx the earth ever boast, what it cherishes most, And smile to hear thy name ; } with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine ,  [_ 
eh { And joy in its own contemplation, And yet, as if I thought aloud, Onn S $5,00. , CO a Oy ee } i 23 
% Its fancies in host, isa skeletoned ghost, ‘They keow mo stilt thn come. and dodittpeannnt, oth Leather Backs and Corners, Marble { 4 0 
om : Compared with the minds own creation. And when the wine-cup passes round, Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or | 
to” aa as , ir— Se Copies for $5,00. , 
ij , On glittering dust, cleansed daily from rust, . =. ate en axe dhs coend ‘The Postage onthe Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 ; 
: By counting, earth basses its treasure, P Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United : t 
i aot dl ebheiis f Thy name is echo'd there. States. i , 4 
as 2 See ee a een saet, We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned { : { 
; ai And seeks more exalted its treasure. And when some other name I learn, bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one,) for $2,00 single 4 ‘ 
yi ee eas ween ont Saale, owt hate sete Spstort ond weogt eubetantial paver. . Penage aboet 460%. | 
: , : ‘ H n a + ~ fo _ 4 
oat The end and chief object of man, HM wil my heart to theo return, each to any part of the United States. 1 
Since he daily acquires, and nightly conspires, Like the returning dove. enti, | 
Ret To pocket the world, andget more if he can. In vain! [ never can forget, . PS TIK See ae -_— 3 
ae | Barre, WY, 1850. And would not be forgot; New Volume, October, 1849, | | 
‘ . 4 ! —93353).@ Gio — For I must bear the same regret, . { 
; : Whate'er may be my lot. ' ; 
A For the Rural Repository. ' t 
. d ? TO WEALTH E’en as the wounded bird will seek { 
Me 6 | What chet? eu ; Rete Its favourite bower to die, ; > ‘ | 
, WEALTH: what sha Say of thee whom ali adore, So. lady. I Id h h k ‘ 
win : - ; aa . lady. I would hear thee speak, F 1g 
4 Who lodgest with this one to day, to-morrow gives him o'er; } And yield my parting sigh. ORL. 26, Commencing Oa. 13, 1849, j - 
; | { would that I could speak of thee, in language wild, "Tis sai . ‘ 
Te is said that absence conquers love ! : 
ff F As a supporter of the weak and sorrow stricken child. But, O! believe it not ” EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, t 
pt Thine is a tyrant’s hand, a sceptre thou dost sway, I've tried, alas! its power to prove, Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. ; F 
* O’er all the earth, in every land, men, thy dictates obey ; But thou art not forgot. , _— RURAL ef eet wtp be te to a 74 

, : P stterature, co igi ( 
be Thine is a dreaded power—how many hearts have bled, —omiDd@ Cio — a saisciioen, Wanna w Traveling Bhetchos "Aetolng ! 
ig When in afflictions dreary hour, thou hast made hard their bed. } Misee|lany, Humoreus and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable | re 

4 THE WIFE. tecipes, Poetry, dc. The first Numberof the Twenty-sizth | { 
dl How many tales of woe on history's page engraved, ANNE PEYRE DUMMIES. Vooume of the Rurat Repostrrory will be issued onSaturday | 
Thy haughty footsteps plainly show with heart most vile the 13th of October, 1849, ; 
% H depraved ; I COULD have stemm'd misfortune’s tide, , Th “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent | i 
; ‘ 9 Pe ta 
Look at the vassals vast, who worship at thy shrine, And borne the rich one’s sneer, ary chee Sn we ghd hdd gy yong by 
Who round the stormy cape, have passed to Stockton’s golden Have braved the haughty glance of pride, the test of more than a quarter of a century ; amid the many { 
. mine. Nor shed a single tear. changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, " 
I could have smiled on every blow whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our ' 
Yet thou could'st act a part quite worthy of a God, an : humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
nA From life’s full quiver thrown ‘ : ; y 
iz ( ‘'Thou’st seen in nature and in art and nation’s learn thy nod; While I mi ty ° thon —. the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States, 
F Sometimes thou deignest to biess the widow's humble cot, , “4 ma rite re ot - € (0) N D I T I 0 N S$ 
, The friendless orphan to caress, and ease his troubled lot. ee — , ve 
; —I thi ’ THE RURAL REPOSITORY will t blished 
} ©! who thy power shall stay or move thy stubborn will, I -_- . ner ; ee sitet other Saturday in the Quarto dorm, eeanelbiag qwetey ole } 
Which to affliction seems to say thy tenrs are feigned be still ; - cpg cant hed een of eight pages each, with a title page and indexto | 
When justice takes her throne in virtues garments clad, Upon my fading face hadst looke the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
: ! With less of love than now; embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it | 
{ Then injured worth may seek its own and saddened hearts be | neokh est h fel will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers « ‘ 
‘ } glad. { For then I should at least have felt in the country. 
, The sweet hope still n 
a eS To state ~ and, while I dwelt T E R M S “ ) 
om Gato On earth, not et + lene,” ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We } 
‘ | For the Rural Repository. ’ aq Rag tg on of the 11th, J2th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
~~ ‘ 20th, 2st, 23d, 24th and With volumes, and any one sendin 
THE BEAUTIFUL DEAD. But thas te see, from day to day, for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either of } 
BY JONATHAN BROWN. Thy brightening eye and cheek, these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. ‘ 
, } And watch thy life-sands waste away, All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except | ' 
i ‘ Mourn not the lost one— j Unaember'd, slowly, meek ; when a whole set is wanted. ' 
' The departed . . , 
° T t th les of tenderness ! ! 1! 
| Bs © meet thy amily of tenders, Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! | 
' Stricken hearted. Of kindness, ever breathed to bless 2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
i Low though she lieth And feel Tn be “ alone :”” ' : = een _ = ~ 
. ’ ; . do. 00, » o 
. " eam - anaes oe P ~ do. $4,00, do. 50 do. 
} Sarth is ever fading— ‘o mark thy stre each hour decay, 1i = do. §=85,00, do. 46 do. j ‘ 
} Passi And yet thy ho row stronger, 22 do. 310,00, do. 45 do. ( 
assing away payer 4 — ee a 33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
i Strew fragrant flowers, Ss we wenwase trust, (hey say 44 do. $20,00, do. 45 do. 
} Types of her truth— “ Earth may not claim thee longer ” 55 = do. $25,900, do. 45 do. ‘ 
There, where she resteth Nay, dearest, ‘tis too much—this heart Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to | { 
Early in youth ! Must break when thou art gone ; be sent as coon as possible to the publisher. 
} ~~ i It must not be ; we may not part; 3 No subscription received for less than one year. All} 
| Regutiful, tender, " : saad . : } 
I 1d not live “ al oe the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
As the rose blossom — i CPE RES RPS ee until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. } 
Sens Niet tolen , WILLIAM B. STODDARD. | 
Z oD ® Cito Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. ; } 
{ Her in his bosom. | . : { 
at ct eal eunshen | HIDDEN GRIEF. IT NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..h 
{ Over her tomb, How oft a pleasant smile conceals 7" The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
i 


Her spirit is soaring, } The anguish of the breast, 


our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
Heavenward, home, 


of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. enn be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 

next Volume. . 







Which to a joyous throng reveals 
A heart supremely blest. 

Ab! could we gaze within and see 
The anguish preying there, 

* God, thanks for what we are,” would be 
The burthen of our prayer, 


= 


Lightly she sleepeth, 
Kindred among— 
Peaceful her slumbers— 


mate , Pr _ EDITORS, who wish to exchange, nre respecttully re 
air, and so young 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice ‘ 
and receive Subseriptions. 
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